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The Loyalty Dragnet a 


66 UILT by association” has become a byword 

among liberals. The evil it is meant to stig- 
matize is real and grievous, but the phrase is not 
altogether a convincing one. Is it not as true today 
as ever it was that “birds of a feather flock to- 
gether” ? 

Nothing is more patent than the fact that oppo- 
site propositions which, on their face, seem to de- 
stroy each other, are, on the contrary, equally true. 
This is why “slogan thinking” is so perilous. For 
example, one is exhorted to “make haste slowly” 
but also reminded that “he who hesitates is lost.” 
The frugal person disposed to “take care of the 
pennies,” may presently find himself “penny wise 
and pound foolish.” So the conscientious and liberal 
mind that scorns the notion of guilt by association 
must nevertheless heed the warning contained in the 
adage about “birds of a feather.” 

It is time the current use of this term, “guilt by 
association,” was subjected to more careful scrutiny. 
Stretching it to cover too much territory may leave 
it too thin to cover anything effectually. Certainly, 
every lover of freedom and good sense must deplore 
the present widespread recourse to “association” as a 
touchstone of character and worth. But the reason 
for deploring it is not that a person’s associates are 
exclusively his own concern. Rather, it is because 
the most casual and inconsequential contacts—like 
attending a dinner at which some person spoke who 
later became a controversial figure—are falsely in- 
terpreted as association; and, further, because so 
many high-minded and exemplary people now find 
themselves placed in the “bad company” category. 
In such cases the real issue is not over the concept 
of guilt by association at all, but concerns the actu- 
ality of the association and the reality of the guilt. 

To belittle the significance of the company one 
keeps is to disregard one of the most important 
facts of human experience. Those of us who are 
most distressed by the ruthless use of the association 
argument are quick to use it ourselves when the 
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question is one of anti-social or otherwise sinister 
connections. We want to know who is on the board 
of directors of this or that innocent-looking enter- 
prise, and especially who is footing the bill. And in 
a political campaign we rightly get much wrought 
up over the “associations” of certain people. Per- 
haps we should stop complaining about “guilt by 
association” and concentrate on the questions, What 
do you mean, association? and, Guilty of what? 

Aside from the controversy over “Reds” in the 
State Department, which is quite obviously drenched 
in politics, the principal trouble areas are university 
campuses. Here the confusion is profound—as, in- 
deed, it has been for years concerning the issue of 
academic freedom. Many of our intellectuals, in- 
stead of seeking to discover the precise content of 
freedom in a specific situation, have argued that 
outside an instructor’s professional field it is no- 
body’s business what his beliefs and opinions are. 
This is a grotesque misconception of what a teacher’s 
vocation is. A vigorous fascist or communist can 
work equal havoc in an academic community whether 
he be mathematician, biologist or geographer. 

An illustration of this confusion is furnished in a 
current magazine article which contains the follow- 
ing: “Three large state universities—Washington, 
Oregon, and California—have dismissed faculty mem- 
bers on such grounds as alleged membership in the 
Communist Party, support of the genetics theories 
of the Russian scientist Lysenko, and simply refusal 
to sign a newly instigated loyalty oath. Most state 
institutions of higher learning, confronted with 
public demands to keep ‘Communist influence’ out 
of the classroom, have timidly yielded.” Now let 
us look at that. Even assuming, as many of us are 
ready to do, that the loyalty oath is an ill-conceived 
and ineffectual device for combating communism, 
there are surely large blind spots in this lament 
over the state of affairs in these western universities. 
Can any informed educator, in the light of all we 
now know about communist mentality, doubt that 








membership in the C. P. is a grievous disqualifica- 
tion for teaching in a democratic institution? If 
the point is that the membership is only “alleged” 
then the thing to stress is the need for proof, not 
the grounds of the complaint. And as for Lysenko’s 
genetics, it may well be contended, for wholly scien- 
tific reasons, that any professed scientist who fol- 
lows the present Communist line in biology should 
be dismissed on grounds of competence alone. To- 
talitarianism is not simply a philosophy for objec- 
tive study; it is a militant, anti-rational movement 
that undermines the democratic character at which 
our educational system aims. It raises an issue to 
which academic freedom is largely irrelevant. 
Clearer thinking about these matters would give 
us a firmer basis for combating real threats to our 
free institutions. What is wrong is not the search- 
ing out of teachers and administrators who are 
hostile to our way of life, but rather the dragnet 
method of going after them. As these lines were 


written word comes from a Midwest university that 
all persons invited to speak on the campus must be 
cleared by the administration. This puts upon one 
man’s office a responsibility for screening that is 
clearly beyond its resources and competence. It in- 
vites the creation of an academic G-2 which would 
be an unlovely thing. It is reported that as a result 
of the new regulation a Religion-in-Life week has 
been cancelled. A regulation that puts everyone 
under a cloud defeats its own ends. Worse than 
that, it is an invitation to doers of mischief to get 
their critics out of the way by throwing upon them 
the condemnation that should properly be visited 
upon themselves. 

But we shall not get rid of the dragnet type of 
loyalty program by contending that guilt by associa- 
tion is a fictional notion. Not a little of our present 
distress is due to a reckless disregard of the sig- 
nificance of association. Let those demur who have 
never been bitten—or seen their friends bitten! 


F.E. J. 


Confessionalism and Ecumenism 


ROGER MEHL 


HE ecumenical movement, according to its pres- 

ent expression by the World Council, is not 
based upon doctrinal and confessional indifference. 
It may even be said that it has aroused among the 
churches a revival of interest in the questions of 
doctrine and a renewal of fidelity with respect to 
the confessions of faith in which each individual 
church affirms its vision of God’s work. For this we 
can be unreservedly thankful. It would have been 
a terrible defeat for the Christian cause had unity 
been bought at the price of truth. The fact that each 
church presents to all the others the totality of the 
deposit which has been entrusted to it is the very 
sign of ecumenical unity. Remaining together has no 
meaning unless all of us are determined to bring 
to the community every truth confessed by our 
churches. The unity of the churches within the 
World Council is founded upon this diversity of con- 
fessions. They agree to discuss, to confront each 
other and to confront the judgment of God’s reve- 
lation in Jesus Christ together. 


At the same time confessional loyalty must not 
mean an apprehensive attitude which insists that it 
is not susceptible to change or that a confrontation 
with other confessions may not modify or enrich its 


inheritance. Such a loyalty must not resist con- 
frontation with other confessions and must not 
merely desire a contest of strength with them or 
victory over them. There is on the one hand a con- 
fessional loyalty which is scholastic and closed, and 
on the other hand another which is open. One which 
makes itself its own end; but the other does not 
exhaust itself in the repetition of traditional formu- 
las, but lives in the expectation of the judgment 
which God will pronounce on all those who invoke 
the name of Jesus Christ as that of their Lord and 
Savior. In the eyes of that loyalty, ecumenical dis- 
cussion is a valuable occasion for hearing the judg- 
ment of God. 


It is the same for the church as for individuals. 
When people search out among themselves the bond 
of authentic community, it is important for them to 
give themselves completely just as they are, not to 
deceive their partner concerning their real selves, 
and not to dissimulate their past, nor to pretend 
it to be dead when it is alive. Without this pre- 
liminary sincerity any human community is com- 
promised from the start. Nothing remains then but 
to seek for an acceptable lie, a disguised indifference. 
But if we begin with total sincerity, if every one 
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expresses his true allegiance, it is none the less evi- 
dent that we expect help from others in our effort 
to surpass ourselves and to purify our vocation it- 
self. For there is no true human community which 
does not live in the expectation of what we shall be 
one for the other. 


Let us not hasten to say that the analogy between 
individuals and the churches is deceptive, or that 
individuals naturally have their deficiencies and de- 
fects, which oblige them to look for the help of 
others. Likewise, let us not say that a church, which 
in the course of history has struggled and suffered 
for its faith and is forced each time it preaches and 
teaches to submit itself to the judgment of the 
Scripture, has nothing further to expect from other 
churches concerning the essentials, or that it can 
only reproach them with their faults and errors. If 
the churches have decided at Amsterdam to remain 
together, it is because they were convinced that they 
could mutually instruct and edify each other. As 
soon as one recognizes that the name of Jesus 
Christ is not invoked in vain, that the Word of God 
is a power, and that the Holy Spirit opens the hearts 
and minds of all those who receive this Word, he 
acknowledges that his own confession of faith, how- 
ever perfect, balanced, or exact it may be, needs the 
other confessions of faith in order that it may ex- 
amine, criticize, and reform itself. After all, is it not 
possible that heresy could be lurking in this marvel- 
ous equilibrium of formulas? Could heresy not ap- 
pear precisely in these formulas, which, in their 
anxiety for exactness and strictness, betray the very 
mystery they are attempting to express? 

We are faced with this alternative: Either our 
ecumenism is one of courtesy similar to those diplo- 
matic visits made by statesmen determined to make 
no concessions; or our ecumenism is one of truth 
and humility. In the case of the former, we should 
adhere to the narrowest and most obstinate con- 
fessionalism. In the case of the latter, we should un- 
derstand that our confessional fidelity is the condition, 
but not the goal, of a fruitful conference. 

It is to be feared that the ecumenical movement 
initially created and fertilized by confessional loy- 
alty may soon be the victim of confessionalism. 
Further still, the danger might possibly come from 
an unexpected direction—that is, from the Protes- 
tants. Certainly ecumenism is not a Protestant move- 
ment, and contrary to the statement of Father Con- 
gar, Amsterdam was not a Protestant conference. 
But it must be said that Protestantism was from 
the beginning the flying wedge of the ecumenical 
movement. What will happen if, paralyzed by a 
rigid confessionalism, it abandons its vocation? 

Our fears stem from the significant development 
in this direction within the two large confessional 
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federations which divide world Protestantism be- 
tween themselves (7. e. the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion and the Reformed World Alliance). It must be 
fully understood: it is not a question of disre- 
garding the services rendered by these two bodies. 
Indeed, it is evident that the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration in particular has played a beneficial role in 
the spiritual and material reconstruction of the 
churches since the end of the war. It is not a matter 
of contesting the legitimacy of particular bonds 
among Lutherans and among the Reformed 
Churches. Above all, it is not a question of casting 
suspicion upon the ecumenical intentions of these 
two bodies. (The presence of Bishop Nygren at the 
head of the Lutheran Federation and the recent 
declaration of the Executive Committee of the Re- 
formed World Alliance which convened at Basel, 
August 13-15, are tokens of this.?) It is a question 
of fact and not of intention: these confessional 
federations begin to play an important role (this 
is especially true of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion) at the precise moment when everywhere with- 
in Protestantism a confessional stiffening process 
is being manifested. Assuredly, they have not insti- 
gated it; rather, they are the signs anc witnesses of 
it. Nevertheless, their very existence and the de- 
velopment of their activities encourage it. What 
was effect becomes cause. Many churches, Lutheran 
as well as Reformed, formerly practiced intercom- 
munion. In this they were following a very ancient 
tradition which goes back to the time of the Re- 
formation and which the orthodoxy of the seven- 
teenth century had not abolished. At present this 
intercommunion becomes increasingly difficult ; soon 
it will be exceptional. Rigidity in this domain comes 
primarily from the Lutheran branch. The Executive 
Committee of the Reformed Alliance, on its part, 
has just reminded us that its Reformed doctrine of 
the Holy Communion “admits to the Holy Table 
the communicant members of all Christian 
Churches.” But this conception of the open com- 
munion is unlikely to save all the Reformed 
Churches from a confessional withdrawal. It must 
not be forgotten that doctrinal prudence does not 
impede the play of sociological laws: from the mo- 
ment one group enters upon the path of organization 
and applies itself to finding again and emphasizing 
a real tradition, or one that is supposed to be real, 
it hardens itself perforce and tends to oppose itself 
to other groups. The world-wide dimensions of 
these assemblies accelerates the process of segrega- 
tion and prevents, whether one wishes it or not, local 
rapprochmenis, those unions which would be possible 


1 Likewise, the Lutheran World Federation considers as 
one of its essential aims “to encourage Lutheran participa- 
tion in the Ecumenical Movement” (article 3 of its statutes). 








between communities that have long lived in a 
fraternal spirit. Vertical solidarity with the global 
organization tends to become stronger than the more 
immediate and the more concrete, horizontal soli- 
darity with sister churches. Thus in many places the 
unique heritage of the Reformation finds itself 
broken. Where, then, is the golden moment when 
Calvin signed the Confession of Augsburg? 


Instead of having to deal with the churches, the 
World Council will be faced with monolithic and 
hierarchical organizations, and its work will not be 
facilitated. It will doubtless be claimed that this 
confessional solidarity of the churches is prefer- 
able to the atomizing into national churches. The 
nation is not by any rights an ecclesiastical category. 
Without doubt, the nation has a meaning in God’s 
plan, but it is not on the division of the nations that 
the Church of Christ, the universal community, must 
be modeled. By disrupting the Roman unity, the 
Reformation, at the beginning of the stage of ra- 
tionalism, was unable to avoid the disintegration of 
the new churches of the Word into national churches. 
They had only too marked a tendency to confine 
themselves within the national framework, to espouse 
the peculiarities of the nations in which they had 
been erected, and even to espouse the international 
quarrels of those nations. Rivalries and wars have 
separated not only the nations but also the national 
churches. Is it not precisely the purpose of the great 
confessional federations to put an end to this state 
of affairs, and to restore an indestructibly spiritual 
bond between the national churches, and to heal 
the temporal and political divisions which affect the 
unity of the church? 


This argument is not without force. Nevertheless, 
we must first note that this transcending of the 
territorial divisions within the church is indeed al- 
ready realized by the World Council of Churches. 
The greatness of this institution is in the fact that 
it has not limited itself to the establishment of an 
official organization, to the setting up of an adminis- 
trative body, but rather that it has succeeded in creat- 
ing a genuine spirit of collaboration which permits, 
in many circumstances, the overcoming of the in- 
ternational difficulties which might confront some 
national churches. Less than five years after the 
end of the Second World War, the creation of a 
fraternal council between the Evangelische Kirsche 
in Deutschland and the Fédération Protestante de 
France has been proved possible. The initial con- 
tacts were made at Amsterdam. Truly this is a 
fruit of the ecumenical movement. We know also 
that the World Council favors the regional con- 
ferences of churches. Indisputably it represents one 
of the strongest efforts which has been made to put 
an end to the division of the churches within the 
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lines of political separation. It is succeeding and 
will be the more successful because this is not at all 
its immediate objective. Uniquely preoccupied with 
helping the churches make evident the concrete unity 
of the Church of Christ which is already realized 
in its Lord, it furthermore weakens the political di- 
visions which have contributed to the destruction 
of church unity. 


Yet, it will be said that the confessional bond has 
more strength. It is the true ecclesiastical bond. In 
the New Testament sense, genuine unity exists only 
when the same faith is confessed in the same spirit. 
The church recognizes her unity in her confession of 
faith. Consequently, at the present moment, the con- 
fessional federation alone represents ecumenical 
unity. But the argument loses force when one shifts 
from the general to the particular in the relations 
between the Reformed and Lutheran bodies, since 
it is not obvious that these bodies are really separated 
by their confessions of faith. It is a fact that the 
christology of the Augsburg Confession differs on 
certain points from that of the Confession of La 
Rochelle. But can one really believe that the dog- 
matic nuances, important as they may be for pro- 
moting thought and life in the church, imply di- 
visions in the church? We have in a measure lost 
sight of the meaning of the confession of faith; we 
have singularly forgotten the difference which sepa- 
rates confession of faith and dogmatics. The confes- 
sion of faith bears upon the very object of biblical 
Revelation ; dogmatics deals with the conditions and 
the means of a thorough understanding of this 
object. This is why dogmatics is a science, and as 
such it cannot be integrated into the confession of 
faith, which is an act of worship. Characteristic of 
the latter is a certain starkness, a certain sobriety ; 
it neither explains nor interprets: it confronts us 
with the very fact which we must examine. It does 
not specify the paths by which we shall direct our 
minds toward an investigation of this fact. This ex- 
plains why it has often sufficed for the primitive 
church to confess that Christ was lord in order to 
authenticate a confession of faith; for the fact is 
asserted that this man Jesus, whom men have put 
to death on the Cross, God raised from the dead, 
elevated him to his right hand, and gave him a name 
above all names, thus making of him for all men a 
kyrios. Herein lies the reality which we must con- 
fess and admit so that we may belong to the church, 
which is the body of Christ. Naturally, the preach- 
ing of the church cannot stop with this ; it must sur- 
round this fact with the totality of God’s design. 
To be faithful, its preaching must be criticized and 
controlled by a norm which will assure it of its con- 
formity with the whole of Scriptural revelation. This 
is the ecclesiastical function of dogmatics. How- 
































ever, this norm itself, constructed from the stand- 
point of the object of Revelation, could not be in- 
tegrated within the church’s confession of faith. 
We have been aware of this, since none of the great 
dogmatic symbols of the Reformation has become 
a liturgical text, incorporated in the worship of the 
church, and since we have fortunately remained 
faithful to the Apostles’ Creed, which restricts itself 
to indicating the facts without joining to them the 
rule for their interpretation. To be sure, faced with 
the Catholic heresy, this Creed had become inade- 
quate. It was necessary to recall the unique au- 
thority of the Scripture and to affirm justification 
by faith alone. The church had to confess her faith, 
and she did this through the confessions and sym- 
bolic writings of the Reformation. It does not fol- 
low that these texts must be considered in their 
integrality as confessions of faith in the strict sense 
of the term: the extra-Calvinisticum, the Lutheran 
doctrine on the ubiquity of the body of Christ, and 
the manner of understanding the relation of the 
two natures of Christ are certainly essential mo- 
ments in theological thought; they are the regula- 
tions, not the objects, of our faith. They bear wit- 
ness to forms of spiritual intelligence and dogmatic 
sensibility which are often irreducible; they do not 
in any way authorize the constitution of separate 
(or even rival) churches, for they do not break the 
unity of testimony given to the redemptive work of 
God in Jesus Christ. 


We may empirically observe that between the 
Lutheran and Reformed bodies, at least, such is in- 
deed the situation. Here again the ecumenical! ex- 
perience appears to us to be decisive: all the ecu- 
menical meetings of the last decades have made 
evident the fact that the great lines of divergence 
in Christian thought do not conform to the con- 
fessional frontiers. At times they follow the con- 
tinental frontiers; at other times they emphasize 
the frontiers between generations. Likewise, the 
opposition between liberals and orthodox is not of 
a confessional order, for this opposition can be found 
within each confession. In his extensive report on 
“The Church in the Purpose of God,’ which was 
prepared in view of the next assembly of “Faith 
and Order,” to be held at Lund, the Rev. Oliver S. 
Tomkins writes: ‘Perhaps it is not too paradoxical 
to suggest that our greatest hope may lie in our 
confusion. In so far as the honest pursuit of our 
‘differences’ reveals more and more points at which 
they do not fully coincide with our traditional, con- 
fessional divisions, we shall be forced, if we continue 
to be honest, to ask why we maintain divisions over 
matters which are in fact, at other points of time 
and space, found to be matters for debate within 
organically united churches. Then either we must 
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abandon our old divisions and form new ones—or 
we must abandon them for a greater unity.””? 

If that is the case, why should we be so intent 
upon restoring outmoded unities? When, as it is 
seeking to do, the Lutheran World Federation suc- 
ceeds in integrating the fundamentalist churches of 
America, what kind of doctrinal unity can then be 
discussed? Is it not evident that the common de- 
nominator of the Lutheran confession will find itself 
considerably weakened ? 


It is indubitably desirable that the confessional 
federations may still exist as movements of theolog- 
ical thought. What is contrary to the interest of 
ecumenism is the fact that they organize themselves 
into Federations of Churches anxious to attract 
within their bounds all the churches which, on ac- 
count of history and its contingencies, happen to 
bear the name of Lutheran or Reformed, and the 
fact that they organize them and regulate their gen- 
eral polity. The unity of the church is to be realized 
only in the concrete discussions of local churches 
called to collaborate, to unite together in the same 
service of evangelization (the example of the 
Churches of South India is most instructive on this 
point). Let us repeat here that churches, as indi- 
viduals, commune by direct contact. They see this 
communion slipping away from them when large, 
abstract alliances, large strategic masses—such as 
our confessional federations are tending to become 
—are insinuated between them. 


It is only by reciprocal opposition that these large 
alliances can establish themselves. And again, this 
opposition is particularly serious. For—and this is the 
danger of confessionalism—it prompts to regard 
outsiders as apostates; whereas all together they 
give witness to the truth which is common to every 
confession. 

As Professor Zander (Russian Orthodox) has 
noted, a discernible unity among Christians exists 
now: its foundation is not this or that confessional 
dogmatic, this or that attachment to a dogmatic 
tradition, but the consciousness of unity in the 
name of Christ and by his presence, the absence of 
shame in a union which can be made only in the 
name of Christ.? 

At this moment the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches are playing a dangerous game. Their con- 
fessional federations run the constant risk of raising 
to the height of a dogma that which is perhaps, in 
the final analysis, nothing more than a sociological 
fact. 


1The Church in the Purpose of God, Faith and Order 
Commission Papers, No. 3, (1950), p. 33. 


2 “Revue du Christianisme Social,” No. 12, (1950), p. 612. 
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Returning to the Place of Vision 


REV. ANGUS DUN 


Genesis 35:1 And God said unto Jacob, go up to Bethel, and dwell there: and make there an altar unto God 
that appeared unto thee. 


OR my text in God’s Word I turn to one of 

the oldest stories in Scripture. It is the story 
which the ancient people of God treasured about 
their forefather, Jacob. He came in his journeying 
to a certain place and tarried there all night. In the 
night the heavens were opened to him. He was 
granted a vision of God. The Lord God stood above 
him and said: “I am the Lord God of Abraham thy 
father, and the God of Isaac; the land whereon thou 
liest to thee will I give it, and to thy seed.—And be- 
hold I am with thee in all places whether thou goest 
—I will not leave thee until I have done that which 
I have spoken to thee of.” 

There at Bethel, we can say, there came to Jacob 
a vision of the promise which the holy and sovereign 
Lord of life had in store for him and his children, 
a vision of the power he was to trust, of the way 
he and his children were to walk in; and with the 
courage of faith he layed hold on that high destiny. 

The ancient people of God treasured this story 
because they saw in this forefather the vision, the 
promise, the faith which was the foundation of 
their one engoing life. 

But I would take you on a little further with the 
story. A few chapters later we read: And God said 
unto Jacob, Arise, go up to Bethel—and make there 
an altar into God, that appeared unto thee. Then 
Jacob said unto his household, “Let us arise and go 
up to Bethel, and I will make there an altar unto 
God, who answered me in the day of my distress, and 
was with me in the way which I went.” 

Jacob found himself summoned back to the place 
which spoke to him of the holy presence and power 
which overruled his life. And he returned there in 
reverent gratitude and in dedication to make an 
altar. 

That old story is full of mystery. It’s not easy 
to interpret. But it speaks to us of one of the simplest 
and most familiar facts about our human life. The 
places which are linked with the deepest and highest 
experiences in our own past are places to which we 
find ourselves called to return. That is true whether 
it be a place where something of great meaning for 
us happened or a place where we have marked and 
enshrined something of great meaning for us. And 
when we answer the call and return it is to bring an 
offering, to pay reverent homage, to regain our hold 
on that which was so high or dear; to rededicate 
ourselves to the presence or relationship or allegiance 
there enshrined. 
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There lies the center of that thing we call a “Pil- 
grimage.” A Pilgrimage is a return to a place which 
speaks to us of something high and deep and pre- 
cious in our past, in the ongoing life of which we 
are a part. It is a journey of devotion. Its goal is 
to pay tribute, to find again a “presence” more 
readily realized at the place of memorial than else- 
where, in contemplative quiet to be layed hold of 
by a truth that had once possessed us, and so again 
to be the servants of that truth. 

How many forms the common impulse takes in 
personal life, in families, among peoples and nations, 
among believers of a great faith! A woman on a 
certain day each year, year after year, travels a long 
way to visit the grave of a child who died in in- 
fancy; to bring flowers and to witness to her un- 
forgetting love. A son pauses in recollection before 
his childhood home, occupied probably by strangers. 
The descendants of Pilgrim Fathers return to Ply- 
mouth Rock. Heirs of the American Revolution 
revisit the bridge at Concord, Frenchmen gather 
at the place of the Bastille. Yes, Russians gather 
by hundreds of thousands at the Tomb of Lenin. 
So in other days devout men journeyed far to the 
Tomb of Thomas Becket and to the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem. 

With all the important differences among these 
many forms of pilgrimage there is a likeness among 
them. They are all in their way journeys of devotion, 
the returning of men to places which have the power 
to reawaken the faith they live by, the allegiance 
or affection in which their lives are rooted. 

Many thoughtful people in recent years have been 
realizing in a new way, that men are incurably re- 
ligious, at least in this sense, that they seek for some 
object of devotion. They cannot go for long with- 
out a cause, a faith, a great hope,—at the least some 
strong attachment to give direction and shape to 
their lives. The most powerful forces in history are 
companies of believing men. And in the long run 
people energized by a powerful faith and devotion 
will always push out of the way those who do not 
believe anything greatly. 

Many have been rediscovering a truth known to 
men in other times, a truth that runs all through 
the Bible, that if men cannot have the true God, 
they will have an idol. They will deify or set up 
on a pedestal something less than God. What they 
set up in the place of God,—that is in the ruling 
place—may be something high or something low. 
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It may be Mammon or one’s family or oneself, or 
one’s race or one’s nation. And, if it isn’t one, it’s 
the other. 


It’s common place to say that today we are con- 
fronted by a demonic religion, a demonic obsession, 
in the form of Communism. Near the center of it 
is a terrible faith in a millennium for the dispos- 
sessed to be brought in by violence. We’re afraid of 
it, and we have reason to be. We are arming 
mightily to hold it at bay. And—speaking as a man 
and a citizen, I believe that is right. But we shall 
not overcome it by the energies fear can give us. 
We shall not overcome it by might alone. If with- 
in our might there are not at work the energies and 
the wisdom that can come alone from truer faith 
and a truer hope, we can neither save ourselves or 
our world. 


There are frightened servants of Mammon who 
think this might be a good time to finance the 
churches to fight this threatening form of Godless- 
ness so that Mammon might be served in peace. 

On the surface, there is considerable appeal in 
the idea that the churches might be mobilized to 
strengthen the weak political sinews of the tradi- 
tionally Christian West. 

But you who came here in the spirit of pilgrimage 
surely know that Christian faith and devotion can- 
not be financed from outside. Nor, at bottom, can 
Christian faith and devotion be mobilized by po- 
litical leadership for political ends, however good. 

Striking to a still deeper level, is this not true? 
The God who makes Himself known to us in Scrip- 
ture, the God who makes Himself known to us su- 
premely in Christ, cannot be purchased, cannot be 
bargained with, cannot be mobilized or used for our 
human purposes. He can only be trusted and loved 
and served. He promises life and blessing, but only 
to those who are ready to go through death and 
the letting go of much which they hold dear to come 
to that life and blessing. 

You who come to Washington in the Pilgrimage 
of American Churchmen know surely that the foun- 
dation of the best in our good inheritance, the best 
in that inheritance for which George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln and Thomas Jefferson stood, 
for which the Supreme Court and the Declaration and 
the Constitution stand, are rooted beyond and be- 
neath all these. You cannot understand the sources 
of the man of Mt. Vernon unless you look back of 
him to Mt. Sinai and a lofty moral demand under 
which all men stand. You cannot understand that 
brooding figure in the Lincoln Memorial unless you 
can look past him to a figure on Calvary. 

Behind the Constitution and the Declaration and 
the Bill of Rights and the Court set apart to guard 
ultimate things even in the face of legislative ma- 
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jorities, lies the faith of men in a birthright of man- 
hood which belongs to men from God and which 
the state must acknowledge if it is to be just. Be- 
hind the system of checks and balances lies a solemn 
recognition that there is none without sin, no, not 
one, and that unbridled power can never be safely 
given to mortal man. 

In other times when men went on Pilgrimage 
they commonly carried a token home as evidence 
that they had indeed been to the Shrine. 

We have no visible token to give you. What we 
pray that you may take home and bear witness to 
is the mark of men who would bring this mighty 
and beloved nation under God because you have here 
again brought yourselves under God. 

“And God said unto Jacob, Arise go up to Bethel, 
and dwell there: and make there an altar unto 
God that appeared unto thee.” 


News and Notes 


Fruits of Labor 


Friends of Dietrich Bonnhoeffer, Christian martyr to 
Hitler’s fury, will be interested to know that his sister- 
in-law, Frau Emmi Bonnhoeffer, is conducting a unique 
and successful experiment in making relief parcels of 
food and clothing available to those in need on condi- 
tion that they serve others to the extent of their ability. 
She gives, for example, an overcoat received from 
America to a woman who in return does the weekly 
wash ten times for an impoverished and ill neighbor. 
She has even supplied the labor for the repaving of the 
streets in her little town of Post Poenitz, Germany. 
Payments to workers were donated supplies of food and 
clothing. 


There is much more of the same possible. Supplies 
can be sent to Frau Emmi Bonnhoeffer direct at Post 
Poenitz, or to Church World Service Centers, New 
Windsor, Maryland; 3147 Lucas Avenue, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri; or 10901 Russet Street, Oakland, California— 
marked with her name and address for overseas delivery. 


Chinese Church Struggle 


Some indication of the situation in the Chinese 
churches in the present struggle to control them is found 
in the following excerpt from an article by a church 
leader in a church paper, T’ien Feng: 

“Now I say with great embarrassment and a painful 
heart, there are still, unfortunately, people within the 
Chinese church who call themselves ‘saved and belong- 
ing to the spirit,’ taking Austin’s insult, and showing 
intentionally or unintentionally that it is true. They 
purposely do not admit that the American imperialists 
used the church as their aggressive tool. They are also 
unwilling and dare not oppose American imperialists, 
and so even dare not mention the words ‘American im- 
perialism,’ for they consider this as cursing America 
and insulting America, even as opposing God and not 
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in accordance with the teaching of the Bible. On the 
contrary, they insult us, patriotic people, and say that 
we are compromising and going astray from our doc- 
trine and purposely search for Bible phrases to chal- 
lenge us and thus slyly argue for American imperialism.” 


Letter to Japan 


The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill sent the following 
letter to the National Christian Council of Japan on the 
occasion of the signing of the Peace Treaty in San 
Francisco: 

Grace to you and peace from God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

The National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U. S. A. welcomes the opportunity occasioned by the 
signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty, to send greetings 
of goodwill to our fellow Christians in Japan. It is our 
earnest prayer that the comradeship which is ours in 
Christ may contribute toward the establishment of an en- 
during peace in Asia and throughout the world. To this 
end we are dedicated, and for this purpose we seek the 
guidance of our Heavenly Father. 

The renunciation of war as a national policy, en- 
visaged in your Constitution, is a goal sought by all 
men of goodwill. We believe this goal can be achieved 
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through the collective efforts of the United Nations and 
we share with you the hope that once the Treaty of 
Peace has come into effect, Japan may become a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. 


We are aware of the many dangers by which the 
peace of the world is threatened. These dangers can be 
met only in part by agreements of the kind signed at 
San Francisco. The peace for which we pray will re- 
quire of Christians everywhere the individual and co- 
operative practice of those virtues by which nations 
and peoples are reconciled to one another and to God. 
of love, mercy, and forgiveness by which the fears and 
anxieties that now beset the nations may be met and 
Let us manifest in our relations with one another, and 
with our Christian brethren in other lands, that spirit 
overcome. 





Christmas Gifts 


We hope that our subscribers will help us in a 
little economy measure—we are using this method 
of telling you of our special Christmas Gift Offer, 
instead of sending you each a letter. 

This year, as last year, we are offering NEW 
Christmas Gift Subscriptions for $1.50 per year. 
We send a nice Christmas card telling of your 
gift, with your name written in. We hope that 
you will use this means of doing your Christmas 
shopping in a quick, economical—yet appreciative 
way. Every other week throughout the year your 
Christmas Gift will arrive—reminding the recipi- 
ent of your thoughtfulness. 

Send in the names and addresses of those whom 
you wish to remember, BEING SURE TO TELL 
US EXACTLY HOW YOU WISH THE CARD 
TO BE SIGNED, also giving us your name and 
address. Our address: Christianity and Crisis, 537 
West 121st St., New York 27, New York. 











Authors in This Issue 


Professor Roger Mehl is Professor of Theology at 
the University of Strasbourg, France. We publish this 
article from the distinguished French theologian be- 
cause we believe it to be a significant contribution to 
the whole problem of the relationship of confessional 
world alliances to the ecumenical movement. The arti- 
cle was translated by Mrs. Sara F. Terrien. 


We are publishing the sermon by Bishop Dun of 
Washington, D. C., delivered on September 3oth, to 
the Washington Pilgrimage of American Churchmen, 
because it so admirably states the principles which must 
govern Christian loyalty to political issues. The ser- 
mon was prepared before President Truman spoke of 
this issue, but was delivered after his utterances. It 
was, therefore, not in any strict sense an answer to his 
call upon the churches to unite in the fight against 
Communism. Yet in a larger sense it was an answer 
because it raised precisely those issues which must be 
raised in the problem of the relationship of the churches 
to the issues of the day. 
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